THE  SUN  AND  THE   SERPENT

Every spring, stream and lake, in this country,
was sacred to one or other of the Naga deities.
And Abul Fuzl tells us that in seven hundred
places representations of the serpent-gods, carved
in stone, were set up and worshipped.

At the same time, according to the same autho-
rity, there were only forty-five shrines sacred to
Siva, sixty-four to Vishnu, three to Brahma, and
twenty-two to Durgah.1 The Naga demi-gods,
therefore, were by far the most popular deities.

The sculptures referred to have been destroyed
by Mohammedan iconoclasts, but the sites still
retain the names of the serpent deities to whom
they were sacred.

In almost all of the neighbouring Hindu states
the people are of Solar race, and the Naga demi-
gods are wpr^hipped as ancestral deities.

We h'aVe already seen that, in Vedic times, the
Aryas or Devas were opposed, on the borders of
India; by tribes to whom the term Ahi or serpent
was applied. We have seen, too, that these were
apparently' of the race represented by the Azi-
dahaka of the Zend A vesta. At a later period we
find descendants of this serpent race still ruling in
Kabul and in the neighbouring country, as tribu-
taries of the Persian empire.             ^

We learn from Firdusi, who is confirmed by
Mirkhond and other Persian authorities, that Zal
1 Ayeen Akbary, Gladwin, ii. 137.